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Farmer’s and Gardener’s Remembrancer. 
[sy THE EDITOR. | 
ON MAKING AND PRESERVING CIDER. 


Although so much has been published on this 
gubject that every farmer who derives any part 
of his kaowledge of agriculture from reading, 
must be supposed to be acquainted with such of 
its details as can be derived from the press of 
the printer; yet we hope that a recapitulation 
of well known rules on a topic of such interest 
may prove useful. If we fail to communicate 
any original ideas, we may be of service by put- 
ting some people in mind of what they knew before, 
but might overlook in the hurry of business, 

1. The first step towards making good cider 
js to procure good fruit. This fruit should be 
all of one kind, or the juice of each kind should 
be pressed and preserved by itself. “ The value 
of freits, for the manufacture of cider may be 
judged of from the specific gravity of their ex- 
pressed juices. The best cider and perry are 
made from those apples and pears that afford 
the densest juices; and-a comparison between 
different fruits may be made with tolerable ac- 
curacy, by plunging them together in a saturat- 
ed solution of salt, or astrong solution of sugar : 
those that sink deepest will afford the richest 
juice.”"* The Complete Farmer’s Dictionary 
says, “ The worse the apple is for the table, 
the better it is in general for cider. The more 


red the apple is in its rind, the fitter it is for ci-| 


der; that is is to say, it it is at all fit; for Ihave 
seen an apple of a very deep red, which was 





worth nothing for that purpose. A sweet apple 
with a tough rind will always yield a good vinous | 
liquor. The more yellow the flesh of the fruit, | 
the better and finer colored the cider will be.” 

2. The apples which are intended to make 
cider of the best quality should be perfectly 
sound, ripe, and clean. None should be ground 
together but such as are of about an equal de- 
gree of ripeness. They should not be allowed 
to remain in a heap till the life or spirit of their 
juices is lest, and they become insipid and mealy ; 
and as a general rule they may be said to be in 
the best state for making into cider, when they 
are of that degree of ripeness which makes them 
most pleasing to the palate; or, as the Com 
plete Farmer’s Dictionary says, “ the fruit 
should be ground when it is in the greatest per- 
fection for eating.” 

3. The apples should be spread on a floor, 
under cover, and protected from the weather, 
for the purpose of sweating. When the weather 
is dry and warm they should be permitted to 
remain in this situation four or five days; but if 
the weather is wet and cool, they should lie a 
day or two longer.| They should then be pick- 
ed over, wiped and dried in the sun, and those 


* Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
_ 1 So says the Farmer’s Assistant. Willich’s Domes- 
tic Encyclopedia says, *‘ The duration of the time of 
sweating may be determined by the flavor of the 
fruit, as different kinds require various lengths of 
ime; namely, from €ight or ten days to six weeks. 
more crude the apples are, the longer 
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which are rotten or otherwise defective, thrown lish practice in general, but our farmers most 


away. 


| 
| 


usally dispense with vats, or vessels merely 


4. Apples which drop early, commonly called for the purpose of containing the must while 


wind fails, or those which are not ripe, or of in- | fermenting. 


They pot it directly into the bar- 


ferior quality, may be made into an inferior rels or casks in which it is intended to remain 
kind of cider, which is sometimes submitted to at least till racked off some time in the winter 
» | ' 


the still, by which cider-spirit is obtained for 
mixing with store cider, and other purposes. 


5. The cooler the weather in which your ci- | till the fermentation begins to subside. 


| 
} 


| 


or spring. It is then deposited in a cool cellar, 
and the bungs are usually left out of the barret!s 
The 


der is mad@ge provided it dees not freeze your) bungs are then driven ia tight, leaving a small 
fingers nor your pomace, the better; and it is) 
recommended to choose a time when the wind | 


is from the west or north. Cider intended for 
spring and summer use should be made the lat- 
ter part of October, or still later if the season 
will permit. 

6. The cider-mill, press, grinding mill, trough, 
and other implements should be perfectly sweet 
and clean. Some farmers tell us that cider will 
work itself clear, and therefore a little want of 
cleanliness in making it doesno harm. But the 
truth is that cider receives any offensive, un- 
pleasant, or unhealthy taint, and communicates 
it as soon as any liquor. The pomace should 
be laid on the press in clean straw, without us- 
ing any water. 

7. The finer apples are ground the more ci- 
der they willyield. If the mill is well fitted it 
crushes the seed, and gives a peculiar and pleas- 
ant aromatic bitter to the must#which becomes 
the more perceptible as the cider acquires age. 

8. The trough to hold the pomace should be 
large enough to contain a whole cheese at once. 
The pomace may stand from six to twenty-four 
hours, according as you wish to give a higher 
or paler color to your cider. But it should be 
stirred frequently if the weather is warm to 
prevent fermentation. Joseph Cooper, Esq. of 
New Jersey, says, “the longer a cheese lies 
after having been ground, before pressing, the 
better for the cider, provided it escapes fermen- 
tation before the pressing is completed.” 

9. The first ranning from the press, if you 
would have your cider of the first quality, 
should be put by itself. Some have gone so far 
as to keep separate that which is obtained with- 
out pressing. An English farmer says “ as fast 
as the fruit is ground (I need not say | use the 
ripest first) the pulp is put into the cheese ; at 
the bottom of the vat is a tap through which a 
considerable quantity of vinous juice will run 
without pressing. This is the best cider, and | 
barrel it separately.” The Farmer’s Assistant, 
however, says “ the first and last running of a 
cheese should be put by itself, as it is not so 
good as the rest.” 

10. “* When the pressing of the apples is fin- 
ished the most careful makers of cider strain it 
through a hair sieve, a coarse cloth, or sand, to 
separate it from the coarsest dregs. It mus‘ 
then be left to itself till it has gone through the 
necessary fermentation; for this purpuse some 
put it into hogsheads, and others into great tubs 
or vats, wide at top and narrower at bottom, 
containing from five to twenty hegsheads. In 


these vessels the heaviest lees subside, and the 
lighter lees form a crust, which, when it begins 
to crack and sink gives notice of the time to 
draw off and barrel the cider. 


This is the Eng- 





spiggot vent a while longer if necessary, when 
at length the spiggot hole is closed and the ves- 
sel made perfectly air tight. 

11. There are three fermentations of which 
cider is capable, viz. the vinous, which produces 
the alcohol, that gives the liquor its stimulating 
and exhilarating qualities ; the actd, which tarns 
the cider to vinegar, and the putrid, which to- 
tally destroys its spirit and texture and reduces 
it to a nauseous and poisonous liquid. The 
principal object in making good cider is to stop 
the working of the cider as soon as the vinous 
fermentation is completed. There are several 
modes by which this may be effected. The 
first mode is to have the vinous fermentation 
conducted in vessels air tight, or as nearly so as 
possible; thus preventing the escape of carbon- 
ic acid or fixed air, which gives it life, and 
causes its briskness. Cider cannot become vine- 
gar unless it can give out carbonic acid gas, [fixed 
air] and receive oxygene gas [vital air] (which 
is the principle of acidity) from the atmosphere. 
If the fermentation proceeds slowly, especially 
inair tight vessels, the liquor is impregnated 
with carbonic acid, which under different cir- 
cumstances would make its way into the open 
air. It has been a practice to pour a tumbler 
of oil into the bung hole of every cider cask. 
This entirely excludes the oxygene of the at- 
mosphere from access to the liquor to turn it 
sour, and in part contines the carbonic acid 
which gives it life, and makes it brisk and spark- 
ling. Another practice is to contine, by main 
force, the carbonic acid to the fermenting ci- 
der. Dr. Darwin says he was told by a gen- 
tleman who made a considerable quantity of 
cider on his estate that he procured vessels of 
stronger construction than usual, and directed 
the apple juice, as soon as it was settled, to be 
bunged up close, and that though he had one 
vessel or two burst by the expansion of the fer- 
menting liquor, yet this rarely occurred, 
and that his cider never failed to be of the most 
excellent quality and was sold at the highest 
price. New cider may likewise be stopped in 
vessels of no more than common strength and 
buried pretty deeply in the ground, or immers- 
ed in spring water, in which situation we are 
told that it may be kept for years, and be very 
fine when taken up. 

12. It is likewise said that a handful of pow- 
dered clay, or a quarter of a pound of salt pe- 
ire, or the same quantity of alum put into a bar- 
rel of cider when fresh from the press, or be- 
fore the fermentation has begun will so check 
and regulate that process that the barre! may be 
stopped tight immediately, and then will retain 
all ite fixed air. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 


Although we have already published, vol. i, p. 273, 
an official account of the premiums offered to the com” 
petitors at this exhibition, we think it cannot be amiss 
to give the following from the Columbian Centinel, 
which is judiciously abridged, and may accommodate 
some of our subscribers, who are not in possession of 
our first volume. 


The Cattle Show, Exhibition of Manufactures, 
Ploughing Match, and the Public Sale of Ani- 
mals and Manufactures, at Brighton, under the 
direction of the Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Society for the promotion of Agriculture, encou- 
raged by the patronage of the Legislature, will 
be on Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 
16th of the present month of October, to com- 
mence on each day at 9 o’clock, A. M. Some 
months since, the Trustees circulated through- 
out the State, a full sheet of their Premiums 
and Regulations, many of whichit is not neces- 
sary now to repeat, as experiments for competi- 
tion have been made. We therefore need only 
give a selection of some, and a summary of oth- 
er Premiums, which it is believed are the most 
liberal offered in this, or any other State. 

PREMIUMS FOR STOCK. 

For the best Bull, raised in Massachusetts, 
above one year old, $30; next best do. do. $20 ; 
next vest do. do. $10.—For the best Bull Calf, 
irom 5 to 12 months old, $15; next best do. do. 
$10; next best do. do. $5.—For the best Cow, 
not less than 3 years old, $50 next best do. do. 
$20 ; next best do. do. $10.—For the best Heifer, 
from 1 to 3 years old, with or without calf, $15; 
vext best do. do. $10; next best do. do. $7.— 
For the best Ox, fitted for slaughter, regard to 
be had to the mode and expense of fatting, $30 ; 
next best do. do. $25; next best do. do. $15.— 
For the best pair of Working Oxen, $30; next 
best do. do. $25; next best do. do. $20; next 
best do. do. $15; next best do. do. $10.—For 
the best Spayed Heifers, not less than one year 
old, $25.—For the best Spayed Sows, not less 
than four in number, and not less than five 
months old, $20. 

[The claimant to be entitled to either of these 
two last premiums, must state, in writing, the 
mode of operation and treatment, in a manner 
satisfactory to the Trustees. | . 

For the best Merino Wethers, not less than 
six in number, having respect to form and fleece, 
$15; next best do. do. do. $8.—For the best Na- 
tive Wethers, not less than six in number, do. 
$10: next best do. do. do. $5.—For the best Me- 
rino Ram, do. $15; next best do. $10.—For the 
best Meriao Ewes, not less than five in number, 
do. $20; next best do. do. do. $10.—For the best 
Boar, not exceeding two years old, $12; next 


best do. do. $8; next best do. do. $5.—For the | 


best Sow, $12; next best do. $8; next best do. 
_< the best Pigs, not less than two in num- 

r, nor less than four months old, nor more 
than eight, $10; next best do. do. $5. 

{None of the above animals will be entitled to 
premiums, unless they are wholly bred in the 
State of Massachusetts. ] 

For the best Ram which shall be imported in- 
to this State, after this advertisement, and before 
the 15th day of October next, of the improved 
Leicester breed of long woolled sheep, $75, or 
a gold medal of that value, at the option of the 
importer ; next best do. do. $50.—For the best 
Ewe, of the same breed, imported under the 





same terms, and for the like superior qualities, 
$60 ; next best do. do. $40.—T 0 the person who 
shall import into this State, from Europe, a 
Male and Female Goat, of the pure Cashmere 
breed, $100. 

The persons claiming these premiums to en- 
gage to keep the imported animals within the 
State. 

No animal, for which to any owner one pre- 
mium shall have been awarded, shall be consid- 
ered a subject for any future premium of the 
Society, except it be for an entirely distinct pre- 
mium, and for qualities different from those for 
which the former premium was awarded. 

Any of the above Stock, when raised and still 
owned at the time of the exhibition, by the 
person who raised them, will entitle the claim- 
ant to an allowance of ten per cent. in addition. 
But Sheep, to be entitled to any of the above 
premiums, must be raised by the person enter- 
ing them. 

Here follow thirty-nine premiums of from 
five to thirty dollars each, (the total amounting 
to $697,) for various AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PERIMENTS, for raising Indian Corn, greatest 
quantity of Vegetabies, Wheat, Barley, Millet, 
Carrots, Potatoes, Beets, Parsnips, Mangel 
Wurtzel, Ruta Baga, Turnips, Onions, and Cab- 
bages. Also, for experiments on “ Soiling Cat- 
tle ;” turning in Green Crops for manure ; as- 
certaining the best season for laying down land 
for Grass; for raising Dry Peas and Beans, and 
Flax, for taking up good Honey; and the best 
management of Bees; for the best Cheese and 
Butter, the best Cider and Currant Wine, and 
to ascertain th@utility and comparative value 
of the Cobs of Indian Corn, when used with or 
without grain itself, ground or broken. 

The Regulations require, in addition to oth- 
ers, that in relation to all vegetables, except Po- 
tatoes, Onions, and common Turnips, the fair 
average weight of at least twenty bushels musi 
be atiested; and if there be hay scales in the 
town in which raised, not less than three ave- 
rage cart loads must be weighed. 

The claims under this head, together with the 
evidences of the actual product, must be deliv- 
ered, free of expense, to Bensamin Guitp, Esq. 
of Boston, Assistant Recording Secretary, of 
this Society, on or before the first day of De- 
cember next—the Trustees not intending to de- 
cide upon claims under the head of Agricultu- 
ral Experiments, until their meeting in Decem- 
ber. 

FOR INVENTIONS. 

Premiums from 20 to 30 dollars are offered to 
the person who shall have most successfully us- 
ed the Drili Plough ; or who shall have invent- 
ed the best Machine for Pulverizing Plaster ; 
and to any one who shall produce eny Agricul- 
tural Implement, of his own Invention, and which 
in the opinion of the Trustees shall be deserv- 
ing of a premium. Persons who have taken 
out Patents for their inventions are not thereby 
excluded from competition. 

FOR FOREST TREES. 

These. premiums are one of $100, and three 

of $50 each, for the best plantation of White 

Trees, to be raised from the acorn, not less 
than 1000 trees per acre; the best do. of White 
Ash and Larch Trees, raised from the seeds, not 
less than 1000 per acre; the best Orchard of 
Apple Trees, not less than 100 in number, plant- 
ed since the spring of 1815, and to be inspected 





in 1827; and fur the best Live Hedge, made ej 
ther of White or Cockspur Thorn, planted jy 
1820. 

FOR DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

Ten premiums of from five to twenty dol. —- 
lars, for best specimens of fine Broadcloth, bey 
supertine and second best Casswnere and Sati. (7 
nets, best Sole Leather, and best dressed Calf |” 
Skins. 

FOR HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 

Thirty-one premiums, of from 3 to 20 dollar 
each, for Woollen Cloth, double and milled Ker. | 
sey, Coating, Flannel, Carpeting, Stair Carpe. | 7 
ing, Blankets, Woollen Knit Hose, Worstej | - 
Hose, and Half Hose, Woollen Gloves, Line, 
Diaper, Table Linen, Sewing Silk, Line, 
Cloth, and for the best specimen of any Cotton F- 
fabrics in private families, not iess than five 
pieces. 

All the above Manufactures (except when 
of cotton) must be of the growth and manufac. 
ture of this Commonwealth. Animals, Manv. 
factures, or Articles, may be offered for premi. 
um at Brighton, notwithstanding they may have 
received a premium from a County Agricultural 
Society. Persons who prefer medals to money 
may have their option; and the Trustees may 
award either one of the Society’s gold or silver 
medals in lieu of pecuniary premiums. Ti 
premiums to be paid within 10 days, and those 
not demanded within six months will be deemed 
as having been gratuitously given to aid the 
funds of the Society. 

PLOUGHING MATCH. 

On THURSDAY, the 16th, Premiums will 
be given to the owners and ploughmen of the 
three Ploughs, drawn by one yoke of oxen, 
which shall be adjudged, by a competent Com. 
mittee, to have performed the best work, with 
least expense of labor, not exceeding half an acre 
to each plough. Notice has been given, that 
a piece of ground has been provided for twen- 
ty ploughs—ten double and ten single teams; 
and that entries may be made of the names of 
the competitors until the morning of the 15th. 
Preference will be given to those who enter 
first ; but if, on counting the list at the hour ap- 


.| pointed, precisely, those first named do not ap- 


pear, the next in order will be preferred. 
There will be two Committees, of three per- 
sons each—one to be the judges of the plough- 
ing by the double teams, the other of the plough. 
ing by the single teams—the latter to have as- 
signed to them a part of the field distinct from 
that of the double tcams. 

Premiums as follows, (being the same for 
the double and single teams.) 

Frst Plough $15, Ploughman 8, Driver 4; 
Second Plough $10, Ploughman 5, Driver 3; 
Third Plough $6, Ploughman 3, Driver 2. 

In each case, if there be no Driver, both 
suins to be awarded to the Ploughman. 

The persons intending to contend for these 
Prizes, must give notice, in writing, to 8. W. 
Pomeroy, or Gorham Parsons, Esq’rs. of Brigi- 
ton. The competitors will also be considered 
as agreeing to follow such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Committee, on the 
subject. The Ploughs to be ready to start at 9 
o’clock, A. M. 

The result of the last Ploughing Matches at 
Brighton, and the satisfaction expressed by so 
many of their agricultural brethren, wili induce 
the Society to continue these premiums annual- 
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ly, in connexion with the Cattle Show, as an ef- 
ficacious means of exciting emulation and im- 
provement in the use and construction of the 
most important instrument of agriculture. 

Persons intending to offer any species of Stock 
for premiums, are requested to give notice 
thereof, either by letter (post paid) stating the 
article, or to make personal application to Mr. 
Jonathan Winship, at Brighton, on or before the 
14th day of October, and requesting him to en- 
ter such notice or application, so that tickets 
may be ready at 9 o’clock on the 15th. No 
person will be considered as _a competitor, who 
shall have not given such notice, or made such 
application for entry, on or before the time 
above specified. 

All articles of manufactures and inventions, 
must be entered and deposited in the Society’s 
Rooms, on Monday, the 13th of October, and 
will be examined by the Committees on Tues- 
day, the 14th, the day before the Cattle Show ; 
and no person but the Trustees shall be admit- 
ted to examine them before the Show. The 
articles so exhibited, must be left till after the 
Show, for the gratification of the public. 

The applicants will be held to a rigid compli- 
ance with this rule relative to entries, as well as 
to the other rules prescribed. 

The examination of stock, (except working 


» oxen) will take place on the 15th, and the trial 


§ of Working Oxen, examination of Inventions, 


and Ploughing Maich, on the 16th of October. 
The Trustees also propose to appropriate, on 
the second day of the Cattle Show, their Pens 
for the public sale of any Animals, that have 
been offered for premium, and also of any others, 
that are considered by them, as possessing fine 


qualities; and their Halls for the public sale of 
Both sales to take place at half 


Manufactures. 
past eleven o’clock, precisely. And for all An- 
imals or Manufactures, that are intended to be 
sold, notice must be given to the Secretary, be- 
fore 10 o’clock of the 16th. Auctioneers will be 
provided by the Trustees. By order of the 
Trustees, R. SULLIVAN, 
J. PRINCE, 
G, PARSONS, 
E. H. DERBY, 


Committee. 


Rules and Regulations, to be observed at the Cattle 
Show, Exhibition of Manufactures, Ploughing 
Match, and Public Sale of Animals and Manu- 
factures, at Brighton, on Wednesday the 15th 
and Thursday the 16th of October, 1823. 
1.—At 9 o’clock, A. M, of Wednesday the 15th, 

the Members of the Massachusetts Society for 

promoting Agriculture, will meet in their Hall 
for the admission of members, &c. At half past 

9 a procession will be formed by the Marshals, 

and proceed to the Meeting House, where 

Prayers will be offered by Rev. Dr. Foster, and 

the President will announce the arrangements, 

names of the several Committees on premiums, 

&c. Immediately after they will proceed to 

their several duties. F 
{l.—All Stock entered for Premium, must be 

put in the Pens at 8, A. M: according to the 

numbers on their Tickets, as furnished by the 

Secretary, and under the direction of the Mar- 

shals. 
ill.—Gentlemen who have Fine Animals, not 

intended for Premiums, will gratify the Society 
by exhibiting them in their Field, where Pens 
will be allotted to them, subject to the same 
rules with those who contend for premiums. 


= 


1V.—No Animal can be removed trom the 
Pens, but by permission of a Marshal or Trustee. 

V.—The avenue between the ranges of Pens, 
is intended exclusively for the Trustees, Commit- 
tees, Members of the Society, and invited persons ; 
it is therefore requested and expected, that no 
other person enter the same, but at the invita- 
tion of one of the Trustees; but the Field will 
be free to all 

VI.—Ail Articles, under the head of “ Domes- 
tic and Household manufactures,’ it must be 
carefully noticed, are to be deposited in the 
Scciety’s Rooms, on Monday the 13th, to be ex- 
amined by the committee on ‘Tuesday the 14th, 
being the day before the Catile Show. Persons 
offering them, will hand to the Secretary, the 
necessary Certificates of the growth of the Wool 
and Flax. and of the Manufacture, being within 
the State of Massachusetts, as they are not per- 
mitted themselves to be present at the examina- 
tiou by the Committee ; but they are expected 
afterwards to see to their own goods, which are 
not allowed to be removed from the Hall until 
after the public sale on the 16th. 

VIl.—AII persons offering Articles under the 
head of * Inventions,” will place them in the 
Lower Hall, on the West Side, as directed by 
the person who will be there to receive them, 
on Monday the 13th, and on Tuesday the 14th, at 
9 A.M. they will attend the Committee, furnish- 
ed with evidence of their usefulness, &c. agree- 
ably to the premium list. 

VItl.—AIl persons offering Butter, Cheese, Ci- 
der, and Currant Wine,must have them at the Hall 
on Monday the 13th or before 10 A. M. of Tues- 
day the 14th, all having a private mark, and a 
sealed paper, giving a full statement of the Cider 
and Wine making. The best barrel of Cider 
and gallon of Currant Wine, which obtain the 
first premium, will be made use of at the Socie- 
ty’s Dinner, on Wednesday the 15th. = ° 

1X.—Those persons offering Working Oxen 
(having regularly entered them) will arrange 
them in the Society’s Field, under the direction 


jot a Marshal, and must thereafter be under 


the direction of the Committee for that purpose. 

X.—Those persons who have entered ploughs 
for the Matches as well as those who intend so to 
do before 9 A. M.of the 16th, will please ob- 
serve the new regulations on that head in the 
premiem lists, and have their ploughs on the 
ground before 9 o’clock, as precisely at that 
hour the lists will be called over. 

Xl.—The following Gentlemen being appoin- 
ted Marshals, Col. Lusher Gay, Ma).Wheeler, G. 
W. Beale, Esq. Col. S. Jaques, and Capt. Isaac 
Cook, it is expected that every person having 
business at the Show, will follow their directions, 
as also those of the Trustees of the Society, so 
that proper order and regularity may be suppor- 
ted. 

XII.—As the Chairman of eachCommittee will 
prepare their own Rules and Regulations, it is 
expected and required, that all persons having 
business with either Committee will govern 
themselves accordingly. 

XUll._—The Premiums will be awarded on 
the 16th, at 4. P. M. in the Meeting House, and 
the Treasurer will imediately after, in the Soci- 
ety’s Hall, pay all premiums, those the most 
distant from home first. It must be remember- 
ed that any premiums which are not claimed in 
Six Months, are considered as generously given 





to aid the funds of the Society. 
XiV¥V.—The examination of all Animals will 











take place on Wednesday the 15th ; the trial of 
Working Oxen and Ploughing Matches on Thurs- 
day the 16th; and the Public Sales of Animals 
and Monufactures on Thursday the 16th. 
XV.—AII Fat Animals must be weighed before 
entering the Pens, atthe expense of their owners. 
XVI.—Animals to be sold at Public Auction 
on the 2d day of the Show (agreeably to notice 
in the Hand Bill for premiums,) must be enter- 
ed, and a description of the same given the 
Secretary on the 15th, fo enable them to enter 
the proper Pens on the morning of the 16th, 
the sale whereof will commence in regular or- 
der at half after 11 o’clock precisely. An Anc 
tioneer will attend to the sale, free of charge to 
the owners, who must be responsible for the 
delivery of their owu animals, in conformity 
to the conditions of the sale. ‘The sale of Man- 
ufactures will commence in the Hall at 12 
o’clock. Proprietors of Goods will have a list 
prepared to hand to the Auctioneer; they are 
also expected to collect their own monies: it 
being fully understood, that the Auctioneer is 
only to bid off the same, free of any expense ; 
and the sale will commence with the first entry, 


land proceed on regularly. 


XVII.—Any members of the Society who have 
not received their Certificates, will find Mr. 
Kuhn attending for that purpose, at their Office 
in the Agricultural Hall, who will deliver them, 
on paymeut of Five Dollars, the sum agreed 
upon instead of all annual assessments. ‘The 
same person will also on application in season, 
furnish Tickets for the Dinner at the old Bull’s 
Head ‘Tavern. 

XVII1.—The Hall will be opened on Wednes- 
day the 15th, between the hours of 9 and 12, 
for the sole purpose of giving Ladies an oppor- 
tunity of viewing the Manufactures, and some of 
the Trustees will be there to wait upon them ; 
and the owners of goods are expected, on both 
public days of Show and Sule, to attend to and ex- 
bihit their own articles, 'The Trustees can devise 
no better mode ta prevent loss and damage 
to goods, and at the same time give the public 
an opportunity to view them. 

XIX.—No person whatever will be admtited 
into the Halls only on Wednesday the 15th, and 
Thursday the 16th, except those having » si- 
ness there. 

GORHAM PARSONS, C . 
JOHN PRINCE, ommutee 

P. C. BROOKS, m . 
S. G. PERKINS, -irrangements. 

September, 1823. 

Method of preserving Grapes.—Take a cask or 
barrel, inaccessible to the external air, and put 
into it a layer of bran, dried in an oven, or of 
ashes well dried and sifted. Upon this, placea 
layer of grapes well cleaned, and gathered in 
the afternoon of a dry day, before they are 
perfectly ripe. Proceed thus with alternate 
layers of bran and grapes, till the barrel is full, 
taking care that the grapes do not touch each 
other, and to let the last layer be of bran; then 
close the barrel, so that the air may not be able 
to penetrate, which is an essential point. 
Grapes, thus packed, will keep nine or even 
twelve months. To restore them to their fresh- 
ness, cut the end of the stalk of each bunch of 
grapes, and put that of white grapes into white 
wine, and that of black grapes into red wine, 
as you would put flowers into water, to revive 
or keep them fresh, 
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The following is quoted with approbation in a work | room in which the fire is, and the outward air ; 
published the present year, in Edinburgh and London, | and consequently much cold air is prevented 
entitled, ‘* Journal of a Horticultural Tour through | from getting into the house. 2d. It is a good 
some parts of Flanders, Holland, and the north of plan to have the staircase between the upper and 
France. By a Deputatlon of the Caledonian Horticultu- ! lower rooms tightly enclosed : by this means the 
ral Society.” We had before observed, that orchards | torrent of cold air that comes down from our 
commonly flourished remarkably, and were unusually chambers to our lower rooms, would in a great 
fruitful on the sides of hills, and other uneven ground ; ; Measure be prevented. Those who have made 
but had formed no conjecture respecting the cause of | US of a good cooking stove, and have got thor- 
this singular effect, which, we think is satisfactorily ex- oughly acquainted with the comforts of it, will 
plained by what is here presented. Eprror. seldom be persuaded to part with it at scarce 

: tS any price. Thomson’s, James’ and Connel’s 

On the Advantuges-of planting Fruit Trees on De-| stoves are all good patterns. The Lenox stove, 
clivities, in a letter from the Rev. John Walker | <5 called, frota being cast at Lenox, Mass. hav- 
to Lord Kames, dated Moffat, Feb. 18, 1773. ing the oven underneath, is much liked. The 

Dodart first observed that trees pushed their) Putney stove is good except Yor large rooms; 
branches in a d.rection parallel to the surface of | it consumes a good deal of fuel: if it had some 
the earth. Ifa tree stands on a steep, it pushes) pipe to it, | should like it better, but those who 
both towards the hill, and towards the declivity;| have them admire them for cooking. For 
but on both sides it still preserves its branches| those farmers who make economy a great ob- 
parallel to the surface. As there is an attrac-| ject, it is an excellent plan to have the pipe of 
tion between the upper surface of leaves and}the kitchen stove go through the sitting room. 


light, lam also persuaded, though not equally OF THE WORK SHOP. 


certain of it from experiment, that there is an It is of ati hace hyp, aR 
attraction of the same nature between the under 2.68 NORE. Stes pers : ; 
have a shop in which he can work in rainy 


surface of leaves and the surface of the earth. |“ Fi ths wint oe Ey f 
Tiuis | consider as the cause of the phenomenon. | Cher and in the winter season. = Lvery tar- 
mer should be something of a mechanic: a ve- 


1 had long observed, that the most fruitful i , : ble | 
orchards, and the most fertile trees, are those |'Y little experience will pas en to use the 
most common carpenter’s and joiner’s tools. A 


planted on a declivity, and the steeper it is, ink ag ood d 
though not quite a precipice, the more fertile small farmer who sends for a mechanic to do 
| every little job, must expect to die poor: few 


will they prove. But | was never satisfied as to ; d But | Id , 
the cause of it, till 1 called to mind the above | ®'© $9 !provic ent. Dut.) would not stop. here— 
obsérvation of Dodart; which joccurred to me | am convinced that most of our farmers would 
‘ ’ 4 or wd . 7 
when | was in the town of Jedburgh. There make more money if they made a point of car- 
is more fruit about that place, and more frait-|"Y'™S o” some mechanical business in the winter. 
Hi e ‘ 9 * “ 4 P ’ 2 
bearing wood upon the trees, than | have seen New England farmers, as hs class rv _— ’ 
in any other part of Scotland: but its orchards | 2F° perhaps the most ingenious in the known 
world; but from the fall to the spring little 


and fruit-gardens are mostly situated in very : , ; 
comparatively is to be done in agriculture, and 

steep places. Tier 
consequently, they do but little. What they get 


i l spreading S|. ‘ 
It'ts well known that the spreading of trees in the summer they too often spend in the win- 


always renders them fruitful. On a plain, how- Rateny iy ewe alg eA Tyg ne a aT 
ever, they incline to shoot upwards; and there- ie eer. phen ain Fie 
and taverns. ‘+ When people have nothing to do 


fore art is called in by skilful gardeners, and ap- ; fi gy Say" ; 

plied in various ways to check their perpendic- _ ited a om = — ice oe sad 

ular, and to promote their lateral growth. But |*"°F OPE TR Se a ee 
winter should be mechanics, and most oi our 


pea hg elitr man ewer Alege casei a. ypton echanics in the summer months should be far 
plain by art, is obtained upon a declivity by na-|™°C34 This eh a derf j fhe pet 
tura. There a tree loses its tendency to shoot seta ae oe are - we mer eng r - 
upwards, and in order to preserve its branches eek ave “eet tego _ a y? d wr ‘Le % 
parallel with the surface, is constrained to put | CO} 2G Pious ns; cars, sleds, and indeed al’ our 

implements of agriculture and most kinds of 


Rak Seen eee household furniture should be made in wint 
Hence an important rule in the choice of ’ on ; winter. 


orchards and gardens. 
FEEDING STOCKS. 


As a further improvement in the feeding of 
cattle, | would recommend that the shucks 
[husks] be well wet with brine, as they are stow- 
ed away in the fall. This was recommended to 
me the last winter, and was done in this way: 
as many shucks were thrown in the house at a 
time, as would raise it six inches, after being 
well trod down ; as soon as they were sufficient- 
ly trod, the surface was well sprinkled with 
brine ; as many more were then pui in, and the 
same process observed, until the whole were 
put away: In this way one bushel and a half of 
salt were applied to the shucks taken from a 
hundred bushels of corn, and the consequence 
was, my shucks were, heartily eaten by my cat- 
tle, and until last winter, they never would eat 
them, as long as they could get pea vines. This 
is not all the advantage resulting from salting 
them; it was very evident that they were ren- 





From the Brattleborough Messenger. 


Observations on the construction of Farm Build- 
ings, Gardens, &c. 

It is not the design of the writer to give a 
general plan of all the buildings necessary for 
a farmer to carry on his occupation to advan- 
tage; but merely to give a few hints which 
strike him as worth noticing. 

OF THE HOUSE. 


It is very desirable, in our cold climate, to 
construct eur houses so as to guard as much as 
possible against the inclemency of the winter, 
with the least possible degree of fuel. 1st. Our 
kitchens and sitting rooms ought never to have a 
door open directly from the open air. By having 
a small entry on the inside of the house, or a 
porch without, an atmosphere is created of a 
medium temperature between the air of the 
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dered much more nourishing, as the dry cattle 
which were fed on the shucks alone, were jy 
nearly as good order as those which were fed op 
the vines. T’o do this properly, they should not 
be made so wet as to heat and mould. The ey. 
pense need not be counted at all, as cattle, while 
these shucks are given them will require no oth. 
er salting. 

As there is so little economy observed in fx. 
ting hogs in this part of the country, I bey 
leave to notice this subject, and point out a be. 
ter and cheaper mode. The common practice 
is to put them ina large pen and throw the 
corn on the ground; in a wet season, they are 
soon up to their knees in mire, and not a dry 
spot to lay on. In this situation there must be 
much corn wasted, and they cannot possibly 
thrive but very slowly. My practice has been 
to make two square pens adjoining; they are 
both floored with rails, and one of them is so 
covered as to turn the rain, and is well littered 
with leaves or straw, and fresh litter added at 
least once a week. In the other pena trough 
is placed in which they are fed from twice to 
three times a day. One meal they are fed on 


peas, and the other two on corn; itis sometimes 


boiled and well salted, and at other times raw 
This has been my practice for three winters; 
and my hogs have always fattened very fast and 
ate-much less than those fed in the uncomforta- 
ble manner above described. 

Last winter, after killing off half of my fat- 
tening hogs, the others were fed altogether on 
fine corn meal, and although the weather had 
got mach more severe, they fattened much fast- 
er than they had done before, and ate still less. 

Last winter, when my fields were cut, I com- 
menced feeding my little stock of out hogs on 
corn ; their allowance was six quarts; but when 
the weather became severe, they fell away fast 
on this allowance. I then laid the corn aside, 
and had four quarts of corn meal boiled every 
day, in ten gallons of water, until it boiled 
down to about eight; in this half a pint of 
salt was occasionally thrown while boiling; 
when done it was taken up into a large tub, and 
given them the next day, and in one week from 
the day this practice was adepted, they looked 
much better, and from that time increased in 
flesh. When the spring opened, they were fed 
only three times a week, in the same manner. 
and in the month of May, reduced to twice 2 
week, and by the middle of June it was di:- 
continued. Had I persisted in giving them the 
six quarts of raw corn, I am satisfied more than 
half would not have seen the spring. 

I have also adopted the practice of grinding 
all my horse corn in fine meal, and find that | 
save a third after paying the toll. 


J. D. GALLARD. 
From Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 
By the President of the Agricultural Society of Steu- 
ben County. 

I am very much pleased with the prospect of 
another agricultural volime, and wish to con- 
tribute to it whatever fies in my power. Hav- 
ing turned my attention, for a few years past to 
the raising of sheep, | think my experience has 
enabled me to make some observations, which 
may be of service to my brother farmers. 

There are two subjects, connected with the 
raising of sheep, to which I beg leave to direct 
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our attention. The one is, the most proper 
Sime of the year to turn the bucks into the 
fiock—the other is, the shearing of lambs. On 
he former subject my practice differs from most 
farmers. [Tam an adyocate for raising early 
jambs. The practice of keeping the bucks 
away till the fore part of November, | believe 
ernicious, and one cause why so many flocks 
degenerate. It is unnatural. Providence has 
ointed out the best season for animals to breed ; 
at that time the females are in season, and | 
Jo not believe we shall gain any thing by alter- 
ing the course of nature. We suffer every oth- 
er animal to take its own course. My argu- 
ments in favor of the practice of suffering the 
bucks to lie with the flock during the whole 
season, are the following :—When the bucks are 
turned into a flock late in the season, so many 
ewes are in season at the same time, that the 
offspring are feeble. The cold winds and fre- 
quent storms of the spring, together with the 
dificulty of keeping sheep confined at that time 
of the year, | have found more destructive to 
Jambs than the cold nights of winter. It is also 
more difficult to keep late Jambs over the next 
winter. Early lambs are also apt to have lambs 
the first year. My practice is to keep sheep 
sheltered from rain by open sheds, and shut up 
the sheep and lambs about one week in a warm 
stable; and when they are a month old, they 
will eat hay with the flock. But the sheep 
must be continually kept up with corn and suc- 
culent vegetables, or they will neither give 
milk for their lambs, or bear fine wool. 

There is one more henefit which arises from 
the practice of raising early lambs, which is, 
the opportunity it gives for shearing them in 
the summer. 

{ have had two years’ experience in that 
practice, and am much pleased with it. My 
wool averaged, when washed perfectly clean, 
twenty ounces to the lamb, and sold for fifty 
cents a pound. The fleeces of the yearlings, 
having been well washed on the sheep’s back, 
averaged about two pounds and a half. The, 
wool was the “best I ever sheared. It was of 
short staple, but even, and exceedingly fine and 
soft. It is well known to growers of fine wool, 
that the fleeces of yearling sheep are not good, 
because the outer ends of the wool are coarse 
and dead. Hence it is necessary to clip such 
fleeces, before they can be manufactured into 
fine cloth. This evil is wholly remedied by 
shearing the. lambs. 

The time for shearing lambs is generally sup- 
posed to be about the first of August; but if 
lambs are allowed to fall in the winter, | think 
that almost a month too late. They ought to 
be sheared as early as possible, that the suc- 
ceeding fleece, may have more time to grow, 
and that the lamb may be eased of his “.cum- 
brous load,” before the hot weather is in a 
measure past. 

I submit these remarks with diffidence, as | 
am not much accustomed to writing ; and espe- 
cially as my ideas, in one particular, differ from 
those of most of my brethren in the profession. 

=— 
From the same. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF COWS. 
By Rossett Woopwarp, of Suffolk. 


Having formerly kept a large number of 


up their milk so early in the fall, that they were 
not profitable, while others, with the same keep- 
ing, gave milk in plenty until late in the season. | 
I likewise have often heard my neighbors ob- 
serve, that some of their cows, though very | 
good in the fore part of ‘the season, dried up of | 
their milk so early, that they were unprofita-| 
ble, and they should have to put them off; I ac-| 
cordingly found it expedient to find out the 
cause, if possible: and when I brought to mind 
the ways that some of my young cows had been 
kept and milked, I attributed the cause to the 
milking of them the first season they gave 
milk ; and by many experiments since, I have 
found that young cows, the first year they give 
milk, may be made, with careful milking and 
good keeping, to give milk almost any length 
of time required, say from the first of May to 
the first of February following, and will give 
milk late always after, with careful milking. 
But if they are left to dry up of their nulk ear- 
ly in the fall, they will be sure to dey up of their | 
milk each proceeding year, if they have a calf 
near the same season of the year; and nothing 
but extraordinary keeping will prevent it, and 
that but for a short time. 1 have had them dri- 
ed up of their milk in August, and could not by 
any means make them give milk much past that 
time in any proceeding year. In 1820, 1 had 
two heifers, which had calves in April, and after 
getting them gentle, | set a boy to milk them 
for the seasen, (which is often done the {first 
season, on account of their having small teats :) 
he was careless, and dried them both off in Au- 
gust. Although I felt satisfied 1 should lose the 
greater’part of the profit of them afterwards, 
yet | took it upon me the following year te 
milk them myself, and give them good feed, bu! 
to no purpose. I could not make them give 
milk much past the time they dried the year be- 
fore. I have two cows now that were milked 
the first vear they had calves, until vear the 
timé of their calving again, and have continued 
to give milk as late ever since, if we will milk 
them. 


From the Boston Recorder. 
LIGHTNING RODS. 


Mr. Wituis—I see in the Recorder frequent 
accounts of damage done to buildings, and lives 
lost, by lightning; and also frequent recom- 
mendations to the peopie to secure their build- 
ings by proper conductors. All this is very 
well; but people will never be persuaded to 
erect Lightning Rods, till they are in some 
measure convinced of their utility. The pop- 
ular opinion is, that a conductor for lightning, 
instead of security against, only serves to invite 
the bolt; and that there are more buildings in- 
jured by lightning that have conductors, than 
there are that have not, in proportion to the 
whole: and this opinion is probably not alto- 
gether ill founded. 

I have for several years been in the habit 
of examining all the conductors 1 conveniently 
could, and | find the greater part of them very 
deficient in one way or another. 

The greatest deficiency | have noticed is in 
the want of a free communication with moist 
earth. When a rod is in all other respects per- 
fect, and deficient in this, so far from being a 
safeguard, it only increases the danger it was 
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Ihave known, and by good authority have 
heard of several buildings, having conductors, 
but which did ‘hardly touch the earth, being 
damaged by lightning. Among the many is the 
meeting house in Reading, Mass, In the course 
of the present summer the lightning came down 
the rod, and went off near the bottom into, and 
damaged the house. This was undoubtedly be- 
cause, by reason of the rod not going more 
than two inches into the ground, the electrical 
fluid could not pass off as fast as it was received, 
and the rod became overcharged. 

Lightning rods are generally made and put 
up by persons wholly unacquainted with the 
principles of electricity, and what is necessary 
to constitute a safe conductor. 

I shall, therefore, endeavor to give some di- 
rections for the information of those who are 
unacquainted with the subject, and who have 
not the means of information. 

‘he rod should be made of round, smooth 
iron, at least three quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter, and when it can conveniently be done, in- 
stead of linking, should be smoothly welded to- 
gether; but when by reason of its length or 
otherwise it is inconvenient to weld the whole 
rod, let it be smooth}by connected, by screwing 
the end of one pari into the end of another. 
There should be five or more points, one in the 
centre, perpendicular, and the other oblique. 
They should be filed to a sharp, slender point, 
and tipped with silver. The points should be 
elevated at least five or six feet above the 
highest part of the building. ‘The botiom of 
the rod should go into the earth six or seven 
ieet, and terminate in a bed of two or three 
bushels of wet charcoal. The wet coal cover- 
ed with earth will probably retain dampness 
longer than any other substance. 

A conductor constructed and put up agreea- 
bly to the above directions, will perfectly se- 
cure a building for twenty feet on every side. 
When a building is more than forty feet long, 
ior perfect security, there should be two or 
more rods, calculating one rod for every forty 
feet. 

The whole expense of one rod for a two sto- 
ry building, including the silvering the points 
will not exceed $50. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
ELDER. 
[Sambucus, Linn.] 

The virtues of this shrub, which is found in 
abundance in our fields, and is now in full bloom, 
are not sufficiently known among us. In conti- 
nental Europe it is valued and is used with suc- 
cess in many diseases. Chaptal, Parmentier 
and others, in their admirable Dictionary of 
natural history, applied to the arts and to do- 
mestic economy, say, that from Hippocrates 
down to the present day it has been employ- 
ed in medicine, and its virtues and properties 
unequivocally coufirmed by time and experi- 
ence. 

Its lowers are resolutive, anodyne, and emol- 
lient. Infused and drank I:ke tea, they provoke 
and establish perspiration in certain fevers, 
colds, and catarrhs ; fried with eggs they are an 
agreeable purge; applied as a ftomentation in 
cases of erysipelas, they reduce the heat and 
irritation, and prove excellent in all disorders of 











cows, | observed many amongst them that dried 


mtended to avert. 


the skin. Warmed and applied to the forehead 
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and temples they cure the megrim. They are 
used in vapor bath for swollen legs, particular- 
ly in the dropsy, in which disorder the berries, 
inner bark, and roots of this plant are used with 
great effect asa diuretic and purgative. From 
the berries a rob or thick juice is extracted, 
which is given with success in bowel complaints, 
and in the dysentery. 

The flowers give a fine perfume to vinegar, 
and to wine the flavor of muscat ; apples, when 
laid on a bed of these flowers when dried, and 
there confined from the air, acquire an exquis- 
ite taste. A decoction of its berries dyes linen 
when pissed through alum water, of a green 
brown color ; and excellent brandy can be dis- 
tilled from them. An English farmer in the 
county of Devonshire, in a season when the 
whole of the vegetation in his neighborhood 
had been destroyed by caterpillars, grasshop- 
pers, and other insects, observed that the Elder 
remained untouched in full health and vigor ; 
this induced him to make an experiment which 
was attended with perfect success. With 
boughs of the Elder tied together he went over 
his grounds, whipping and brushing gently his 
cabbage plants, turnips. and even wheat, which 
drove off all the insects, and they never return- 
ed. He then tried the same operation on his 
fruit trees with equal effect. Since this discov- 
ery has been made known, some boil the bran- 
ches and leaves of this plant in water, and then 
sprinkle this decoction over young plants, 


which is said to preserte them effectually from 
destraction by insects. A particular account of 
this experiment was communicated many years 
ago to the Royal Society, by Christopher Gul- 
let. 

The leaves and flowers of this plant when 


sprinkled with molasses and laid in places infes- 
ted by cockroaches and ants, will drive them 
off. PRO BONO PUBLICO. 


As the season has now arrived for retting 
Flax, | thought the most modern mode of water 
or pond retting, would be acceptable to some 
of thy readers. 

Having formed a pond or vat, of the size 
‘ suited to the crop raised, let the flax be placed 
therein in bundles, with sulficient water to cov- 
er the whole three or four inches. On the flax 
lay sqme refuse boards, which are to be covered 
with sods, so as to exclude the sun and air. 
Should the weather prove warm, in four days 
it will be found retted, which is readily ascer- 
tained by drying a few stalks and trying them in 
the usual manner. Should it not prove suftic- 
iently retted, it must be tried daily until it be 
so found, which seldom exceeds the fifth day 
unless the water is extremely cold in which it 
is immersed. When it is in a proper state, re- 
move the sods and boards and take your bundles 
toa new mown sward and spread them, and 
when perfectly dry, house it and it is ready for 
breaking. In forming the pond or vat, care 
must be taken to prevent the escape of the wa- 
ter therefrom and to exclude the entrance of 
any, after the retting has commenced. 

‘This mode has several advantages over dew 
retting. 1. Expedition. 2. No danger of losing 
the crop. 3. It will yield 10 to 15 per cent. 
more flax, and will sell for one cent per pound 
more at market, and likewise the facilities in 
. bleaching it will be considerably increased. It 





several farmers would join in forming the pond 
or vat, the expense to each would be found 
trivial. 

Method for preserving Peas green for winter.— 
Put into a kettle of hot water any quantity o/ 
fresh shelled green Peas; and after just letting 
them boil up, pour them into a colander. When 
the liquor has drained off, pour them into a large 
thick cloth, cover them with another, make 
them quite dry, and set them once or twice ina 
cool oven to harden a little, after which, put 
them into paper bags, and hang them up io the 
kichen for use. ‘To prepare them when wan- 
ted, they are to be first soaked well for an hour 
or more, and then put into warm water and 
boiled with a little butter. 
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REMARKS 
On the Frothing or Foaming of Horses at the Mouth, 
in the fall of the year, called ** Salivation of Horses,” 
Salivary Defluxions of Horses,” or ‘* Slavers of 
Horses.” 








[Concluded from page 70.] 

Mr. Abraham Perlee, whose communication on the 
subject of this article, was adverted to in our last, gives 
the following account of the plant, which he supposes 
to be the cause of Salivary Defluxions in Horses. 
‘* There are three species of Euphorbia common in our 
fields: the maculata, caniscens, and corolala, of Lin- 
neus. There are more species of euphorbia natives, 
and some exotic species now flourish in our country, 
but their peculiar habitudes confine them to certain 
districts. Of the three species above mentioned, either 
would probably cause salivation if masticated : but the 
peculiarities of the maculata [spotted kind] render it 
the only one likely to be eaten by horses. None of 
them will be eaten if not so situated or presented, as 
to be taken into the animal’s mouth aleng with some 
agreeable grass, as clover. The corolaia is a large 
plant, towering above the grasses, and therefore easily 
avoided. The caniscens is an humble plant, attach- 
ing itself close to the ground without elevating any of 
its branches; and seldom flourishing among the grass- 
es, but generally confined to open grounds, or corn- 
fields, road-sides, &c. on these accounts it is seldom 
eaten. The maculata delighting in the well cultivated 
clover ground, and when closely surrounded by the 
clover, attaining to about the same height, and sending 
off many slender spreading branches, is very likely to 
be taken in with the clover by the larger mouthed 
animals. It comes forward, flowers and ripens its seeds 
about the same time with the second crop of clover. 
And as clover seed is generally gathered from the sec- 
ond crop, it must be very liable to have some of the 
euphorbia maculata gathered with it, if any of it had 
grown among the clover ; and in this way may be ex- 
tensively diffused through the country. . 

** As but few of the grasses, except timothy, were 
propagated by seed to any considerable extent in this 
country before the introduction of clover, and as the 
low flat grounds on which timothy grows, and the close 
soil Tt forms about its roots are unfavorable to the eu- 
phorbia maculata, it is not singular, that, before the 
cultivation of clover, it should have been confined to 
the margin of fields and open uncultivated grounds, its 
native place. As thigplant is not furnished with any 
of those astonishingly curious apparatus for dispersing 
its seeds that many are, and not eaten by any animal 
except by accident, it has not the advantages of any 





—— 


means of emigrating from its native location, previoy, 7 


to its connexion with its friendly associate, clover. 
** All the plants of the genus euphorbia contain , 
extremely acrid juice ;—many of them stand at th, 


head of the catalogue of vegetable poisons, many 


them, when rubbed on the skin will produce excorja. 
tion; and the least acrid, when taken into the mouth, 
act as powerful masticatories. 


observed to be most prevalent. Most plants when tho. 


oughly dried in the sun lose much of their virtue. This P 


is also the case with the euphorbia maculata, for this 
reason hay containing it, thoroughly dried in the sup, 
will not be near so productive of salivation, as When i; 
has been slowly dried in cloudy weather. This ci. 
cumstance I| think worth attending to in gathering hay 
containing it.” 


Mr. Perlee observed that horses and hogs. were th: ; 


only animals, which he had taken notice of that wer 
subject to salivation. But the Editor of the Memoir; 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society says, * sever. 
al members of the Society have remarked cattle, sheep 
and swine as well as horses, to be affected by the sec. 
ond crop of clover as well as other grasses.” Mr. Per. 
lee thinks that there are other plants besides the euphor. 
bia that will act as masticatories, but believes there ar 
but few of them flourishing in our fields, which are |i. 
able to be eaten by animals feeding on grass ; and ol- 
serves in conclusion, *‘l am perfectly satisfied that th 
euphorbia maculata will produce it; and I have al. 
ways observed it to abound in the ficlds where ptyai- 
ism was prevalent.” 

Dr. William Baldwin, of Wilmington, Delaware, iy 
a letter to the author of the above extracts, published 
in the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Sccie- 
ty, vol. ii, p. 336, says, “‘a memoir was read a few 
years ago, before the Linnean Society of Philadelphia 
on the ptyalism of horses, in which the author stated 
the Euphorbia maculata to be the cause,” but observes 
that he had not seen the memoir; and adds, “ Dr. 
Barton mformed me that he believed several vegeta 
bles had a similar effect with the E. maculata in pro 
ducing the slabbers ; and that he had known this dis: 
greeable disease to be produced by dry clover, which he 
supposed to be in a diseased state.” 

There are a great many species of Euphorbia. Li- 
neus made, we believe, 150 different sorts, and Wilde- 
now no less than 300. Probably they may not ail be 
found in America, and perhaps we may have some 
kinds which are not known to the botanists of Europe. 
As it is the spotted kind, however, to which the mis- 
chief in this case is attributed, we shall give such de- 
scriptions of that plant as we find in botanical weik: 
of acknowledged authority. 

‘* Ecpnorsia Macutata. L. Spotted Spurge. 


‘* Leaves serrate, oblong, hairy ; flowers axillary, soli- 
tary; branches spreading. 

‘* A flat plant. Stems spreading close to the ground. 
Leaves oblong, obtuse, obscurely serrulate on the upper 
part, edged with hairs, and frequently with a dark s)0t 
in the centre. Flowers very smail, capsule hairy. 
Found in sandy soils. June, July. Annual.”— Bige- 
low’s Florula Bostonensis, p. 115. 

* The leaves are oblong, toothed, spotted and hairy: 
the flowers stand singly in their bosoms. 

“ This is an annual, native of North America ; a low 
plant which scarcely rises from the ground, but grows 
about five or six inches long. ‘The stalk is brown ; the 
leaves are of a dusky color, with white hairs and black 
spots ; the flowers are yellowish.”—Hills’ Vegeiable 
System, vol. x, p. 579. 

If our conjectures are right respecting the cause 
of the slavers, the remedy is obvious. Extirpate 


the weed by tillage, and be careful not to intro- 


e 


The euphorbia macy. ¥ 
lata possesses its greatest acrimony when in flower, o, | _ 
a little before ; and at that time the salivation has bee, |” 
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"eel 
dluce it in your grass seed, or any other seed which you 
may use in your course of crops. Some excellent ob- 
servations on the “evil of sowing a mixture of impure 
seed with grain or grass seed,” by O. Fiske, Esq. may 
ne seen in our first volume, p. 222. We would add 
the following from ‘* Noticesto a Young Farmer,” a 
aluable tract by Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania. 


“Be careful to eradicate all poisonous plants, in 
your pastures and fields. You will find in books, what 
ou want in experience, proofs of the necessity of this 
precaution ; and you will learn the dangers to which 
icattle are liable in this regard. Some plants are pois- 
pnous to some beasts; though safe and salutary to 
others) A reasonable knowledge of the useful parts of 
Botany, without burthening yourself with its endicss 
momenciature ; would enabie you to distinguish plants 
and their properties. A pocket Magnifying Glass 
hould always be at hand ; as not only highly useful 
jn distinguishing plants and the enemies infesting them ; 
but by it you could examine the particles composing 
earths ; and ascertain their qualities and uses. ‘This 
vould afford entertainment, whilst it promoted your in- 
erests. Nothing is more necessary in the inspection of 


Ssced, whether of grain or grasses: You can discover, 


by your glass. unsoundness or malady in the one; and 
mixtures of worthless and injurious seeds in the other. 
No person should trust the naked eye, when purchas- 
jing grass seeds particularly; wherein poisonous or 
pestiferous seeds are frequently mixed ; and many are 
so minute, as to be invisible to unassisted sight,”’y 


From the American Farmer. 


SALIVATION OF HORSES. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

Having seen in your paper of the Sth instant some 
remarks on the salivation of horses, it put me in mind 
ofa remark of a young Irishman who resides in this 
neighborhood, ** that if parsley seeds were sown with 


® the clover seeds, horses would not be liable to saliva- 


tion.” The experiment is worth the trial, as no ex- 
pense will be incurred thereby. I also recollect that 
several years ago, 1 saw a publication recommending 
the sowing parsley asa pasture for sheep, the writer 
aving cured his flock of the rot by its use. 
Yours, &c. 
A friend to Agricultural Improvement. 
Raleigh, Aug. 15,. 1823. 


FOREIGN. 


The last accounts from England are to the evening 
of the 27th August. They are disastrous to the Span- 
ish cause, and indicate that the Spaniards had nearly 
ceased to oppose the will of their invaders. Corunna 
according to one report, was suffering on the 16th of 
August the horrors of a severe bombardment, and the 
town was on fire in several places. Another rumor 
tells us that Corunna and Algesiras had both capitu- 
lated on the 14th of August. It was asserted and be- 
lieved at Paris that an arrangement between the Duke 
of Angouleme and the Cortes was nearly concluded. 
The news of the defection of Ballasteros is confirmed. 
Quiroga has fled from his command. Manso, and one 
ot two other officers of note have deserted to the 
French. Mina, however, remained firm, and said he 
would sooner set fire to all the towns in Spain than sur- 
vender. Sir R. Wilson escaped from Vigo, and fled to 
Lisbon, where he was refused permission to land. The 
submission of Zayas is talked of. The French regen- 
cy at Madrid, and the Duke of Angouleme are said to 
disagree. The Regency endeavored to procure of the 
Duke a modification of his decree against their author- 
ity to imprison the Constitutionalists. But the decree 
was put in execution, and upwards of 600 men releas- 
ed from prison at id. 

The Greeks are erous. Letters have been re- 
ceived from Marseilles, stating that the whole of the 
Turkish fleet have been destroyed by the Greeks, with 
the exception of ten sail, and these escaped in a 
wretched condition—The Greeks have also been suc- 
cessful beyond their hopes in Candia. By stratagem 
they induced the Turks to make asally in great num- 
bers from Retimo, where their retreat was cut off. In 
a 16,000 Turks have lately been destroyed in that 


Island. In Thessaly, Macedonia, and the Feloponessus 
the Greeks are also said to have been victorious. 








DOMESTIC. 
Blackstone Canal.—We learn that this enterprize is | 
in prosecution with as much despatch as is consistent | 


- “ae . nib iy 
with giving an opportunity to all those who are incii- | 


ned to patronise it to become interested in the concern. | 
One route was surveyed some time since, and the esti- | 
mates of expense reported. A second route is now un- 

der survey from the Blackstone Factory in Mendon to 

Providence, entirely distinct from the first, and every 

person owning land on this last mentioned route has | 
signed a release to the Canal corporation of ajl claims 

for damages in consequence of the construction of the 

canal. 

Curious Invention.—Mr. T. George, a clock maker 
of St. George’s in the East, London, has lately invent- 
ed an apparatus, which, by the sole agency of a clock, | 
wakes the workmen and lights a candle at any desired | 
time of night or morning. ‘This is almost equal toa 
yankee patent-machine which we have heard of, 
** which,” says the story, ‘“* when properly wound up, 
and set in motion, will chase a hog over a ten acre lot, 
catch him, and yoke and ring him, With the utmost 
neatness, precision and celerity.” 














































Mineral Spring.—The Connecticnt Mirror informs 
that a mineral spring of highly medicinal virtue, and 
as one account says, combining all the properties of 
the different springs in the State, has lately been dis- 
covered near Sag Harbor, L.I. Its waters possess all 
the qualities of yeast in making bread, causing it to be 
uncommonly light and spongy. Of course the spring 
contains a great quantity of fixed air, or carbonic acid 
gas. 

Manufacturing Companies in New York.—There are 
in the State of New York, 206 incorporated Manufac- 
turing Companics, the aggregate of whose capital is 
$20,330,500. Of these 62 arc for manufacturing cot- 
ton and woollen goods, 36 for cotton goods, 12 fur cot- 
ton, woollen and linen cloths, and 10 for glass. 


Rheumatism.—We are requested to state that the 
following is an effectual recipe for the cure of rheuma- 
tism:—Take cucumbers when full grown and put 
them into a pot with a little salt; then put the pot 
over a slow fire, where it should remain for about an 
hour, then take the cucumbers and press them, the 
juice of which must be put into bottles corked up 
tight and placed in the cellar and remain for about a 
week; then wet a flannel rag with the liquid and ap- 
ply it to the part afflicted —V. Y. Spee. 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 


OR sale, as usual, at the KENRIcK PLACE, near 

Brighton. The Nurseries have been much en- 
larged, and contain a variety of Pears, Apples, Cher- 
ries, Plums, Apricots, &c.—Also, the finest Nursery of 
budded Peach-Trees known in America; consisting of 
a choice collection of about 30 of the most approved 
kinds in our best gardens, or seen in the Markets. The 
trees are from 5 to 8 feet high, and sold at the Nursery 
at the moderate price of 33 1-3 cents each. 

Of good sized ornamental trees; the Flowering 
Horse-Chesnut ; Flowering Catalpa; European Moun- 
tain-Ash ; Weeping Willow; the evergreen Silver Fir, 
and the Larch. English Walnuts and Butternuts, both 
of which are justly admired for their fruit. The latter 
is a liatdy, handsome tree, and its bark valuable in 
dyes and medicine. 

Currant bushes of the large prolific red kind, of all 
sizes, by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, on mod- 
erate terms: Also the Black, White, and Champaign 
do. Red and White Roses; Lilacs; English Grapes ; 
Gooseberries, &c. &c. 

Orders addressed to.Jehn, or William Kenrick, and 
sent to the Brighton Post-office, or the Office of Mr. 
Samuel Dana, Broker, in Congress-street, Boston, will 
be duly attended to. 

N. B. Trees will be packed in clay and mats, for 
shipping, and conveyed to Boston when ordered: but 
gentlemen at a distance should employ some agent to 
receive and pay for them. 




















Impurity of the air in raulls.—A vault was opened 
a few days since, in the neighborhood of New York, 
for the purpose of interring the body of a deceased 
child. ‘The colored man, who descended into the 
tomb with the coflin, after having placed it in the 
proper place, overcome by the noxious air, fell down 
and was lifeless before he could be taken out. 

A single stalk of Millet, raised at Lebanon, N. J. the 
present season, produced 110 tresses, containing 6,700 





? 


| seeds. 


Yellow fever among cattle.—The cattle on the island 
of Bermuda, have of late suffered much by a disease, 
which the physicians have denominated the yellow fe- 
ver. 

New Process in Tanning.—We have heard tanners 
of intelligence as well as experience, speak highly ot 
the mode of tanning leather, advertised by Mr. Charles 
Monroe, of Northborough. It is said that leather nay 
be tanned by his process, in ten or twelve days, as wel! 
as it is in the more tedious method now practised. We 
understand some specimens of leather, tanned in this 
way, will be exhibited next Weduesday. 

Mass. 


Yeoman. 











Oct. 4. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 

















FROM 
D. C. 
ASHES, pot, 1st sort, a he . 1140 06 
pearl do. . .. . 135 00)137 50 
BEANS, white, ... . 90} 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. om 8 50 
cargo, Nol, . .. . 7 00 
a Sar 6 00 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. new . 12 
* 2d qual. 
small kegs, family, 
CHEESE, new milk 
PLAX aL ee. 
FLAX SEED oe” Ot ao be 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. 
Genessee, new, 
Rye, best 
GRAIN, Rye 
Corn 
Barley 
Oats ny he Aa 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort — 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1822 
_..... See ar ee ce 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern 
PLAISTER PARIS ... . 
PORK, Navy Mess 
Bone Middlings . 
Cargo, No 1, 
Caren, mem, .. - 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, + {bush 
Jj ee ee lb. 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 70 
do do unwashed 50 
do 3-4 washed 50 
do 1-2 do 45 
Native .... do " 35 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 00 
do Spinning, ist sort 50 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces ... . . 1f 
PORK, fresh .. . «© «ic @ f % 
SE nse seat! §.: 10 
MUTTON andLAMP, .. . : 10 
are $s} = «12 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 14 17 
lump, best .. . 18 20 
ere coe ee 14 17 
MEAL, Rye, - . |bush 65) 70 
Indian, Rieke 65} 70 
POTATOFS, new, ... . 35 40 
CIDER, liquor, new . bbl. | 1 50} 2 00 
HAY, best, Per a ton. | 16 66' 20 00 


JOB PRINTING 
At short notice and fair prices, at the Farmer Office 


TO 
D. C. 
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ON A QUIET CONSCIENCE, 

Close thine eyes and sleep secure ; 

Thy soul is safe, thy body sure ; 

He that guards thee, he that keeps, 

Never slumbers, never sleeps. 

A quiet conscience in the breast, 

Has only peace, has only rest: 

The music and the mirth of kings 

Are out of tune, unless she sings. 
Then close thine eyes in peace, and sleep secure, 
No sleep so sweet as thine, no rest so sure. 





From Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts. 
ON THE CUTTING OF STEEL BY SOFT IRON, 
Extract of a Letter to the Editor, from the Rev. Her- 
man Dagget, principal of the Foreign Mission School 
at Cornwall, Conn. 
CornwaL, Feb. 3, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

I take the liberty to communicate to you a 
fact, which has lately come to my knowledge, 
and which, | judge, may be of considerable use 
in mechanics, and perhaps in philosophy. It 
may not, however, be new to you. 

Mr. Barnes, (a cabinet maker of this place) 
had occasion to repair a cross-cut saw, (a saw to 
be used by.two persons) of a very hard plate, 
which would require considerable labor, in the 
usual way of filing. He recolbected having 


heard that the Shakers sometimes made use of 


what he called a buzz, to cut iron. He there- 
fore made a circular plate of sheet iron, (a piece 
of stove pipe,) fixed an axis to it, and put it in 
his lathe, which gave it a very powerful rotary 
motion. While in motion, he applied to it a 
common file to make it perfectly round and 
smooth ; but the file was cut in two by it, while 
it received itselfno impression. He then ap- 
plied a piece of rock-crystal, which had the 
desired effect. He then brought under it, the 
saw-plate which, in a few minutes was neatly 
and completely cut through longitudinally. — 
When he stopped the buzz, he found it had re- 
ceived no wear from the operation, and that he 
could immediately apply his fingers to it, with- 
out perceiving much sensible heat. During the 
operation, there appeared a bund of intense 
fire round the buzz, continually emitting sparks 
with great violence. He afterwards marked 
the saw, for teeth, and in a short time cut them 
out, by the same means. It seemed evident. 
that the buzz, in effecting the division never 
came in actual contact with the plate. Was 
this fire the electric fluid? If so, might it not 
be obtained, in greater quantity, and be made 
more effective for chemical purposes, by some 
such machine, than in any other way ? 


FEMALE BEAUTY AND ORNAMENTS. 


The Ladies in Japan gild their teeth ; and 
those of the Indies paint them red. The black- 
est teeth are esteemed the most beautiful in 
Guzurat, and in some parts of America. In 
Greenland, the women color their faces with 
blue and yellow. However fresh the complex- 
ion of a Muscovite may be, she would think her- 
self very ugly, if she was not plastered over 
with paint. The Chinese must have their feet 
as diminutive as those of the she goats; and, to 
render them thus, their youth is passed in tor- 
tures. In Ancient Persia, an aquiline nose was 
often thought worthy of the crown; and if 


the people generally went by this criterion of 
majesty. In some countries, the mothers break 
the noses of their children, and in others, press 
the head between two boards, that it may be- 
come square. The modern Persians have a 
strong aversion tored hair. The Turks onthe 
contrary, are warm admirers of these disgusting 
locks. The Indian beauty is thickly smeared 
with bear’s fat. But the female Hottentot re- 
ceives from the hand of her lover, not silks, or 
wreaths of flowers, but warm intestines and 
reeking tripe, to dress herself with enviable 
ornaments, 

In China, small eyes are liked ; and the girls 
are continually plucking their eye brows, that 
they may be small and long. The Turkish wo- 
men dipa gold brush in the tincture of a black 
drug, which they pass over their eye-brows. It 
is too visible by day, but looks shining by night. 
They tinge their nails with a rose color. 

An ornament for the nose appears to us per- 
fectly umnecessary. ‘The Peruvians, however, 
think otherwise ; and they hang on it a weigh- 
ty ring, the thickness of which is proportioned 
by the ranks of their husbands. The custom of 
boring it, as our ladies do their ears, is very 
common in several nations. Through the per- 
foration are hung various materials; such as 
green crystal, gold, stones, a single and some- 
limes a great number of gold rings. This is 
rather troublesome to them in blowing their 
noses; and the fact is, some have informed us, 
that the Indian ladies never perform this very 
useful operation. 

The female head-dress is carried in some 
countries. to singular extravagance. The Chi- 
nese fair carries on her head the figure of acer- 
tain bird ; this bird is composed of copper or of 
gold, according to the quality of the person ; 
the wings spread out, fall over the front of the 
head-dress, and conceal the temples. The tail 
long and open forms a beautiful tuft of feathers. 
The beak covers the top of the nose ; the neck 
is fastened to the body of the artificial animal 
by aspring, that it may the more freely play, 
and tremble at the slightest motion. 

The extravagance of the Myantese is far 
more ridiculous than the above ; they carry on 
| their heads a slight board, rather longer than a 
foot, and about six inches broad ; with this they 
cover their hair, and seal it with wax. They 

cannot lie down nor lean, without keeping the 
neck very straight; and, the country being ve- 
| ry woody, it is not uncommon to find them with 
| their hair-dress entangled in the trees. When- 
‘ever they comb their hair, they pass an bour 
by the fire in melting the wax; but their comb- 
ing is only performed once or twice a year. 

To this curious account extracted from Du- 
haldee, we must join that of the inhabitants of 
the land of Natal; they wear caps or bonnets, 
from six to ten inches high, composed of the 
|fat of oxen; they then gradually anoint the 
head with a purer grease, which, mixing with 
the hair, fastens these bonnets for their lives. 





From the Washington County Post. 
Anecdote of a Young Indian.—An English gen- 
tleman and his friends, travelling through a piece 
of woods, in one of the western states, took 
with him an Indian lad asa guide. In the 
course of the day, they separated; and one of 
them finding some curious berries, sent them to 





there was any competition between two princes 


his companioa by the lad with a note specifying 


their number. 
ent, found some of the berries missing, and hay- 
ing reprimanded the boy for eating or losing 
them, sent him back for more. The gentlema 
forwarded a second parcel, with the numbe 
again marked on the note. The boy playej 


ed his power to’ be supernatural, indeed : be. 


when | flung away these last berries, for the 
sake of experiment, I took care to slip the noy 


passing. 


The following handsome compliment to the 


don) Weekly Messenger. 


“ We earnestly hope to live to see the time, 
when the European continent will become « 
free as the United States of America are at the 
present instant. Thinking and speaking as Eng. 
lishmen, it is amazing to us, that the comma 
sense of the continental nations should so long 
remain the dupe of the ignorance and absurdity 
of the feudal systems ; and should have imagip. 
ed, and still continue to imagine, that such bo- 
dies and such institutions, such a mob of nobili- 
ty, and such swarms of privileged classes, such 
counts, such princes, such diets, and such chan- 
berlains and courts, in an infinite number, should 
be necessary to manage the concerns of nations; 
or should be enabled to manage them better ani 
wiser, than councils and presidents selected 
more immediately among ourselves. 

‘ The mischief of this folly, as we have often 
had occasion to say, is not that it promotes or 
occasions any actual tyranny, but that by the 
means of taxation it takes two parts out of the 
three of every man’s subsistence, and impover- 
ishes whole nations for the benefit of the tew. 
Almost the whole police service in America is 
performed by an unpaid militia, instead of hav- 
ing those vast standing armies, which Austria, 
Prussia, and Rassia are compelled to keep up ia 
order to control the people. Who can reflect 
upon the recent events in Portugal, for exan- 
ple, without the most painful feeling? The ar- 
cient despotism, fully triumphant. Again, we 
say, we hope to see these things at an end.” 

=— 


Profitable Mice.—A person in Scotland is said 
to have invented a small machine for spinning 
thread, which is kept in motion by a rotatory 
wire cage, in which one or two msce are kept, 
and cause the gyrations. One person states the 
profits on two mice at 5d. per day ; and another 
proposes to have an establishment in which 
10,000 mice shall be employed. The little ani- 
mal, in the labor er amusement of a day, in this 
Tread Mill, travels about ten miles and a half. 
If some profit can be made in this way from 
Mice, how much more could be made from Kats 
and Squirrels? 
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The one who received the prey | 


the same trick with these, delivering only par J 
of what he received. This procured him ,[7 
second scolding. Whereupon the Indian {qj} 
down upon his knees, and kissed the paper, say. 
ing, I found out, the first time, that this pape |” 
was a witch or conjuror ; but now he has proy. | 


cause he tells that which he did not sce ; fy 


under a stone that it might not know what wa 2 


institutions of our country is from Bell’s (Lon. E 
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